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had been stopped - as indeed one would conclude from the difficulty of
finding masters and mistresses.
The Poor Law Commissioners of 1832 found that the evidence
collected for them relating to apprenticeship was insufficient to justify
*the abolition of a mode of relief expressly pointed out by the 43rd of
Elizabeth, and so much interwoven with the habits of the people in
many districts*. The evidence, however, revealed the old evils, modified
by the readiness of magistrates to listen to complaints on the part of
apprentices, and by a refusal of some of them to sanction indentures to
which masters, parents, and child, were not willing parties. <The
premium which is given with children... holds out a temptation to the
needy to take them only to starve and neglect them.'
The immediate interest of the parish is to relieve themselves of their charge...
they care little therefore for their prospects in after life and, which is of great
importance, they are indifferent to the general consequences of bringing them
up to trades already overstocked.133
Though the Commissioners of 1832 considered the evidence incon-
clusive, the Commissioners under the new poor law were explicit. They
condemned the old compulsory billeting-out system, they condemned
the more general premium system as
... having chiefly formed an inducement to persons of narrow means to whom
the premium itself was exceedingly desirable as a means of escape from some
temporary pressure and who took the children without having any great
need of their services, or without the parish having any great regard to the
means which these persons enjoyed of promoting the welfare of the children
by carefully training them in a trade... so that a very large proportion of the
children became dependent upon the parish to which they were apprenticed.
One of the most prominent evils of the system, and which led to a large
amount of chicanery in practice, was that this dependence upon the parish to
which they had belonged, ceased by their obtaining a new settlement.134
The phraseology has changed in a hundred years, but the results of the
system are much the same.
From an educational standpoint the Commissioners also condemned
it. *I conceive,' said Dr Kay, * that the necessity for adopting the system
of apprenticeship which led to so many pernicious consequences arose
out of the absence of a proper place of industrial training in the work-